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against any official welcome being offered to that timid,
kindly * blood-stained murderer.' On the very day of
the Tsar's arrival a remonstrance, addressed to the
Foreign Secretary, appeared in the Press, but it aroused
no sympathy except in the mind of the German Emperor,
who observed with satisfaction that seventy members of
the House of Commons and two bishops subscribed to
his own disapproval of the Tsar's visit. But that glow
must have cooled when he read of the vast avenue of
saluting British ships through which the Victoria and
Albert and the Stan dart moved to their moorings at Cowes.
Last year when the King visited the Tsar at Reval, his
host's naval display was limited to exactly one ship, but
now in the Solent there were certainly more. It was many
years since, at this season, the Emperor, as Admiral of the
British Fleet, had inspected that austere and menacing
assembly, but never had he seen so formidable an array as
that which welcomed its most newly appointed Admiral.

The Tsar was accompanied by his wife, and family of
five children, four daughters who inherited the noble
beauty of their mother, and the one boy, Alexis, youngest
of all. Only once since his accession had the Tsar and the
Tsarina set foot on British soil, when they spent that quiet
domestic fortnight with Queen Victoria at Balmoral. He
was practically unknown to the English, a symbol to some
of that vast realm, gorgeous and barbaric, that reached from
Germany eastwards to the Pacific, to others he was a blood-
stained murderer, and to the very few who knew him a
strange mixture of kindliness and indecision and obstinacy,
a dreamer and an idealist, intensely religious, profoundly
superstitious and shadowed by the dread of assassination.
He had none of a ruler's gifts, he was himself entirely
ruled by his adored wife, ' sweet simple Alicky,' and was